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THE REAL TEST. 


+ ee Oneida Community has hitherto at- 
tracted attention for various peculiarities 
of a superficial kind, which seem to flow 
from its organization. More or less credit has 
been accorded to it for the degree of apparent 
success which it has attained financially, and in 
the culture of the arts and amenities of life. 
We have now to say that this outward aspect 
of the O. C. is a matter of but small importance 
comparatively, and that the time has come when 
it should be studied in its more serious character 
as a religious manifestation, If its music and 
grounds, its industrial order and social culture, 
have been noticed by some, it is not for any of 
these that the O. C. is on exhibition. Its true 
claim to attention, if it has any, is in its posi- 
tion as an exponent of faith in the - possibil- 
ity of Salvation from Sin by the gospel of 
Christ. 


THE BIBLE ON MARRIAGE. 
ie is acommonly received opinion that the 
Bible has but one doctrine on the subject 
of marriage, and that altogether on the side of 
the present system; and that whoever ven- 


Ss tures to suggest anything different from it, or 


‘any possible improvement on the established 
method of relating the sexes to each other, is 
a madman or an infidel. Our views on this sub- 
ject having been called in question consider- 
ably of late, we herewith reprint an article 
front our press,in which thé Bible position con- 
cernifig’ marriage is somewhat carefully ana 
lyzed. 


x 
THE AUTHORITY RECOGNIZED. 


We avow ourselves tobe strictly and en- 
tirely Bible men—disciples of the New Tes- 


the New Testament teachers, and that their 
views, sooner or later, will be found to be 
eternal truth, proceeding from God. That which 
we want to know is, precisely what they did 
teach in relation to marriage; and having 
fourid this, we shall endeavor not to misrepre- 
sent their views to ourselves or others. 


THE BIBLE AGAINST DIVORCE. 

So much as this is perfectly clear :*that 
they were not in favor of freedom of divorce, 
as a means of mitigating the difficulties con- 
nected with marriage. There cannot be any 
mistake about the fact that Christ, instead of 
being in favor of freedom of divorce, as it had 
existed under the Mosaic dispensation, restored 
the law to its simplicity and rigor, allowing 
no divorce, except in cases of adultery. (Mark 
10.) And Paul stood substantially on the same 
ground ; that is, he explicitly forbade believers 
tosinder the external marriage tie. (1 Cor. 
7.) tis true he supposed the case of sepa- 
ration brought about by the departure of 
an unbelieving partner, and said that the 
other was not in bondage in such cases. 
Whether this in his mind amounted to the privi- 
lege of divorce and of marrying again, we cannot 
perhaps determine ; but at all events, it was 
his will that the whole movement and responsi- 
bility of separation should be laid on the un- 
believer. He did not allow the gospel to intro- 
duce separation between husband and wife, or 
to relax at all the marriage code. 

The Bible view of divorce may be illustra- 
ted thus: Suppose a commercial system which 
brings people into a general condition of debt, 
one to another. Now one way to mitigate this 
fact and release people from such a state of 
things, would be by enacting a general bank- 
rupt law, which would make an end of all 
obligations by legal repudiation. The bank- 
rupt law operates to telease a man from his 
promises; and this is just the-nature of any 
legal increase of freedom of divorce. Christ 
and Paul, Jsowever, were clearly opposed to 
any ban}.rapt law in relation to marriage, as 
being a mode of discharge not contemplated in 
the orzginal contract, and as dishonestly re- 
scir.ding unlimited obligations. 

Sympathizing with them in this respect, we 
‘as Bible Communists are on entirely different 





tament, of Christ and of Paul, in relation to 
the subjeet of marriage. We do not on the one 
hand turmaside, as some do, to independent phi- 
losophieal speculation ; nof’do we appeal, with 
others fo the authority of 4 new revelation. 
We adtieve only to the Biblé, and feel bound 


in every respect to abide by the judgment of 


those who have gone before us +n the gospel. 


_ We sincerely believe in the, inspiration of 


ground from that of the infidels and Owenites, 
and western legislators, who, at different times, 
have aimed to lighten the responsibilities of 
marriage, by introducing an easy system of 
separation. We will loyally abide by the view 
of Christ and of Paul on thatsubject ; and hold 
that if there is to be any alleviation of the mis- 
eries of marriage, it should come in some other 
way than by ffeedom of divorce, 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT AGAINST POLYGAMY. 

Again, we are clear that the teachings of 
the New Testament were sufficiently distinct 
against polygamy. We do not recollect any 
thing very positive and decisive on this point 
that can be quoted ; but there is a strong inti- 
mation of Paul’s opinion in the passage where 
he says, “‘ A bishop must be the husband of 
one wife.”’ (1 Tim. 3: 2.) 

We do not think it is fair at all to infer 
anything against. polygamy from the saying, 
“‘ What God hath joined together let not man 
put asunder”—the original doctrine of the in- 
violability of contracts on which Christ insist- 
ed in regard to marriage—because it is not a 
matter of course that a man shall abandon his 
first wife by taking a second. No such thing 
did happen, under the polygamic economy of 
the patriarchs; on the contrary it was well 
understood that the contract with the first 
wife could be fulfilled, consistently with taking 
asecond. Christ, in that saying, is pointing 
his artillery against putting away. If polyga- 
my were understood to be a nullification of 
any previous marriage, then that saying would 
operate against it. But there is no intimation 
of any such thing in the New Testament; and 
hence the objection to polygamy must be 
placed on other grounds. 

We have seen in the passage referring to 
bishops, an indication of Paul’s preference of 
monogamy over polygamy. But it must like- 
wise be noticed in this connection, that he pre- 
ferred agamy, or having no wives, to monog- 
amy.. His disapprobation of polygamy is 
not necessarily to be taken asin favor of mo- 
nogamy. On the contrary his objection was 
against marriage altogether, as causing trouble 
in the flesh, and as being a distraction to 
believers. (1 Cor. 7: 28, &c.) . His ob- 
jection to marriage in general, is primarily an 
objection to monogamy ; and of course much 
more to polygamy, as being a still worse 
distraction. 

Here we may dwell for a moment on the 
identity in principle of monogamy with polyg- 
amy. Andit will then be seep, that in follow- 
ing Christ we are further from the position of 
polygamists than ordinary society. It is plain 
that the fundamental principle of monogamy 
and polygamy is the same ; to wit, the owner- 
ship of woman by man. The monogamist 
claims one woman as his wife—the polygamist, 
‘two or a dozen; but the essential thing, the 
bond of relationship constituting marriage, in 
both cases is the same, namely, a claim of 
ownership. In choosing between them Paul 
naturally prefers that which comes nearest to 
the resurrection standard, arid says virtually, 
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“If you marry at all, it is best to have but one 
wife ; but it is better still not to have any.” 
He set this example himself, and evidently in- 
tended to etlcourage. the ‘entire abolition of 
marriage, which is further from polygamy 
than monogamy. 

AGAMY THE RESURRECTION STANDARD. 


We must next aseertain more definitely the 
precise position of Paul and Christ on the sub- 
ject of marriage ownership in general. It 
is plain that the constitutional principle on 
which they stood personally, toward which 
they were leading the church, and which they 
expected would expand and occupy the whole 
field of social relations, is declared in 
that saying of Christ, ‘* In the resurrection 
they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage.’ They were pressing on the church the 
importance of living in heaven—becoming in re- 
ality citizens of heaven. ‘If ye then be risen with 
Christ seek those things which are above.” “Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures on earth, where 
moth and rust do corrupt; but lay up for your- 
selves treasures inheaven,” Xe. ; i. e., “Do not 
depend on perishable possessions like money, 
or seek temporary fellowships, like marriage, 
but lay up for yourselves eternal connections.”’ 
And that we may be sure that they were bent on 
introducing the heavenly state of things into 
this world, Christ put that prayer into his 
disciples’ mouths, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, thy 
willbe done ON EARTH AS IT IS DONE IN 
HEAVEN.” 

We have then their position defined, nega- 
tively at least, with perfect certainty—a posi- 
tion not in favor of divorce, not in favor of 
polygamy, and finally not in favor of matriage 
itself; but tending to abolish it altogether. 
Such a view of their position, and such alone, 
will reconcile their various sayings and doings 
on the subject. 

There is some seeming inconsistency in the 
idea of their being opposed to divorce and to 
marriage too. It may be said, “ If marriage 
is to be abolished, that of course és divorce ; 
and if they were in favor of the one, they must 
have been of the other.” Inconsistency or 
not, we reply, these two things are there—on 
the one hand, prohibition of freedom of divorce, 
and on the other, a pressure against marriage 
altogether ; and we must reconcile them as 
best we can. 

In explanation of the difficulty, we have to 
rise with them, into a sphere of truth above 
the ordinary level of thought, and view the 
matter from the spiritual stand-point which 
they established. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE—A POSTHUMOUS CONDITION. 


The doctrine that death is the legitimate end 
of the contract of marriage, is distinctly conce- 
ded by all. “A woman is bound by the law 
to her husband as long as he liveth ; but ifthe 
husband be dead she is loosed from the law of 
her husband.” Paul and Christ were certain- 


ly notin favor of divorce by any other pow- 
er than that of death. They adhered to the 
principle of marriage for life without any es- 
sential exceptions, 


But they found a way to 





introduce what may be called a posthumous 
state into this world, by the application of the 
death of Christ. Their doctrine was, that by 
believing in Christ we are crucified with him. 
“Tf one died for all, then all died.” It may be 
said that the apostle did not intend to apply the 
death here spoken of to marriage. We reply, 
he certainly did apply it as a release from oth- 
er worldly ordinances. The whole Jewish law 
was over the church, and it was like the law 
of marriage, in that it was over them for life ; 
and the only outlet from its ordinances, to the 
conscientious Jew, was by death. Yet Paul 
everywhere proclaimed release from them, by 
union with the death of Christ. Though he 
did not carry the principle out in reference to 
marriage, it is perfectly clear that the same 
logic that would make anend of any part of 
the Jewish law, would make an end of mar- 
riage. If that is a substantial principle of the 
gospel, (and it seems to us to be the very cen- 
ter of it,) then we can see how they could oppose 
divorce and yet favor the abolition of marriage, 
in view of the posthumous state that was to 
come into the world by virtue of the death and 
resurrection of Christ. They certainly con- 
templated that posthumous state as their land- 
ing place, and were pressing towards it ; 
and in view of entering into it as fast as possi- 
ble, they discouraged marriage ; preferring not 
to encumber themselves with transitory ties, 
but seeking rather with their whole hearts the 
resurrection state. 

And here we will remark again, that, this 
doctrine of the believer’s death and resurrec- 
tion by union with Christ, however foolish it 
may seem now, was in the primitive church 
the very core of the gospel. They realized 
the fact that they were past death, and so 
were delivered from sin and legality, by the 
cross of Christ. This is the meaning of those 
frequent declarations of Paul, “I am cruci- 
fied with Christ ’—‘* I am determined not to 
glory, save in the cross of Christ, whereby I 
am crucified to the world, and the world to 
me,” &c. This doctrine and belief had a tre- 
mendous practical bearing upon their charac- 
ter and position’; and it is the grand apostasy 
of Christendom that it has since lost sight of 
it. The cross of Christ, putting men through 
death and into a posthumous state, is certainly 
the spiritual truth which must be restored to 
the throne of Christianity. 

This principle, as we have said,.was not 
carried through into all its bearings on *mar- 
riage ; but Paul did carry it out so far.as to 
demand that the heart should assume the eter- 
nal, heavenly state ; for he says, “ Let them 
that have wives be as though they had none.” 
So that in fact he gave his word for abolishing 
marriage, in the heart, on the spot. 

THE CLAIM OF SHAKERISM UNFOUNDED. 

We have thus far traced, honestly and 
faithfully, the doctrine of Christ and Paul on 
the subject of marriage. The result is to us 
satisfactory. But we have yet developed on- 
ly the negative view. We have found them 
not in favor of divorce, not polygamists, but 





pressing toward the cessaticn of marriage itself. 
The question remains, as to what they ex- 
pected would take the place of marriage in the: 
posthumous or resurrection state. 

In answer to this, it is evident that two the-. 
ories may arise, and only two. The whole ques- 
tion lies between the Shaker doctrine, that there 
is no sexual relation or constitution in heaven, 
and the doctrine of what may be called pan- 
togamy, which recognizes the continued exis- 
tence of the sexual relation, but excludes own- 
ership, and replaces human beings where they 
were as children—in friendship and freedom, 
without selfish possession. These two are the 
only theories that are possible as to the resur- 
urrection state; which state, be it remem- 
bered, Christ and his disciples adhered to as 
far as possible in this world, and contemplated 
introducing in its fullness. 

We certainly have no disposition to wrest the 
scriptures, or misrepresent the principles of 
Christ and Paul in this matter. We can very 
readily consent to Shakerism, if that is their 
doctrine. All we want to know is what they 
really believed and taught about the resurrec- 
tion state. If they saw there Shakerism, we 
wish to be Shakers; and if some other state of 
society, that form of society shall be ours. We 
are determined, for ourselves, to follow hard 
after Paul and Christ, and get at the soul of 
their intent in this thing. 

But in the first place, we find no necessity 
whatever of a Shaker interpretation of the 
passage—“In the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage.” The ques- 
tion proposed by the Sadducees evidently re- 
ferred to the matter of ownership. Seven 
men had been married to one woman, and dy- 
ing successively, the question was, whose she 
should be in the resurrection. Suppose the 
question had been asked in reference to 
slavery instead of marriage, thus: A man 
owning a slave dies, and leaves him to his 
brother: he dying, bequeaths him to the next 
brother: and so seven of them in succession 
own this slave. Now whose slave shall he be 
in the resurrection? This, evidently, is the 
amount of the Sadducees’ question; and 
Christ’s answer is as though he had said, that 
in the resurrection there are neither slaves 
nor slaveholders. It is a nullification of the 
idea of marriage ownership. Can any thing 
more be made of it? ‘To assume from this 


passage a nullification of the sexual relation, as” 


the Shakers and others do, is as absurd as it 
would be to assume that, because there ‘s no 
slavery, there is therefore no serving one 
another in the resurrection; whereas, the 
gospel teaches that there is more serving one 
another there, than in the world. There is a 
very important distinction to be observed be- 
tween the abolition of ownership and the 
abolition of love-relations. 
COMMUNISM THE FINAL STATE. 


While, therefore, we are clear that marriage 
as a system of ownership, is to be abolished ; 
it does not necessarily follow that sex is to be 
obliterated, or that Shakerism is to take the 
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place of marriage ; on the contrary the whole 
spirit of the gospel in regard to service and 
freedom, and the whole purport of the doctrine, 
“‘ Except ye be converted and become as little 
children ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom 
heaven,” go far the other way ; indicating 
that in that posthumous state which we are 
taught to pray for and expect on earth, the 
relation of the sexes wil! be that described in 
Christ’s prayer—“ that they may all be one, 
even as I and my Father are one’””—which we 
call pantogamy. 

Recurring to the illustration with which we 
began, we may sum up and present in the 
shortest possible compass, the view to which 
the preceding examination of the Bible has 
led us, as follows: 

Let a state of general debt, or in other 
words the credit-system, represent marriage. 
Then the divorce scheme of Owen, James 
and others, will be a bankrupt-law; the poly- 
gamic system of the Mormons and others, will 
be increased speculation, or an inflation of 
tho credit-system ; and the policy of the Sha- 
kers will be stoppage of business to avoid debt, 
speculation, &c.,—in other words, stagnation. 
Now it is conceivable that honest men should 
insist that all debts actually contracted shall 
be paid, and at the same time should be op- 
posed to contracting debts. Such men would 
oppose a bankrupt-law on the one hand, and 
the entire credit-system on the other. It is 
also conceivable, that prudent men should op- 
pose the entire credit-system, and of course 
dislike specially any increase of speculation, 
while still they might be in favor of free busi- 
ness and opposed to stagnation. So we conceive 
Christ and Paul, as honest and prudent men, 
were opposed to divorce on the one hand, and 
to marriage on the other; and being opposed 
to marriage, of course specially disapproved 
of polygamy ; and yet were not Shakers, but 
were in favor of free social relations, to be in- 
augurated as soon as existing obligations could 
be disposed of, and the old system of bondage 
removed safely and peaceably. 

CONCLUSION. 

If we have made any mistake in regard to 
the subsequent state to be anticipated, or the 
interpretation of Christ’s words concerning it, 
the error must be shown. We shall follow 
Christ and Paul, let the path lead where it 
will. It has unmistakably led us to the expec- 
tation that marriage is to be done away ; and 
the only question is, What next? Shakerism, 
or something else? We call for discussion.— 
If the conservative interpreters of the Bible 
will convince us that the Shaker view is cor- 
rect, relating to the posthumous state, which 
(bear in mind), we are to pray for and expect 
on earth, then let it be so. We shall thank- 
fully accept anything that can be shown to be 
truth on this subject. In respect to their es- 
timate of marriage, we think the Shakers near- 
er right than the popular churches. We agree 
with them in regard to the necessity of its abol- 
ishment, and the only question is as to subse- 
quentinstitutions, This point it is for the Christ- 
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ian world to discuss and settle. In the light 
Which is now breaking forth, from the Bible and 
from reason, on the subject of marriage, all free- 
thinking believers will find themselves com- 
pelled to move ; and it must be either toward 
our position or that of the Shakers. We can 
see no other alternative. Then let there be a 
fair investigation of the whole subject—let us 
ascertain if possible, the social formation that 
belongs to the post-mortal, or heavenly and 
eternal state, and all agree to accommodate 
ourselves thereto. 


TWO MONTHS ON THUNDER-BAY 
ISLAND. 


ib will be seen by a glance at a map, that Thun- 
der-Bay Island, or rather the group of three 
islands known by this name, is situated near the 
western shore of Lake Huron, and the northern 
side of Thunder-Bay, in latitude forty-five de- 
grees, and about two-thirds of the distance 
from Fort Gratiot to Mackinaw. At the time 
of my sojourn there, which was about twenty-six 
years ago, that island, as well as all that part of 
the state of Michigan north of Saginaw Bay, 
was an uninhabited region, except in the sum- 
mer season, when fishermen resorted to the 
island fur the trout and white-fish so abundant 
in the waters around it. One man and his 
family, however, lived on the island, for the 
purpose of keeping a government light-house ; 
and as his duties kept him there until late in the 
season, he seldom found a chance to get away, 
and so was obliged to stay there all winter, with 
not another family within a hundred miles of 
him. The island on which the light-house 
stands, and which the fishermen occupied, was 
the outer island. It was about three-fourths of 
a mile in length, and from fifty to one hundred 
rods wide—formed of rock, with a thin soil over 
it. The land was low, and in some places 
swampy, and covered with a dense growth of 
beautiful cedar “and balsam, of which the fish- 
ermen made havoc, for the purpose of building 
their shanties, for fuel, &c. 

The fishermen usually arrive at the island 
about the first of June. There is no wharf at 
the island, and the steamboats lie to, at a dis- 
tance from the land, and put the fishermen and 
their freight ashore by means of small boats, 
though this cannot be done at all times with 
safety. Fishing is carried on here altogether 
by means of the gill-net for white fish, and the 
hook and line for trout. The nets are made of 
fine twine, not much larger than strong sewing- 
thread, and are each about twenty-five rods 
long and four feet wide, with large meshes, and 
strung on cords. One side of the net is weight- 
ed, in order to sink it to the bottom, and the 
other side is floated to keep it upright. In set- 
ting these nets, three or four of them were 
folded on the stern of a boat, and on arriving 
at the fishing-ground—where a buoy is usually 
kept anchored in one hundred and fifty feet of 
water, with the company’s name on it—a cord 
that is attached to the anchor is taken and 
made fast to one end of the net, and as the boat 
moves off in a straight line, the net is thrown 
off into the water and spreads itself handsome- 
ly, the weights sinking one side to the bottom 
and the floats buoying the other side. When 
one net is run out, another is attached and run 
out in the same manner, (an anchor being placed 





at the end of every two nets), until all are out. 
The boats are built for the purpose, with a keel, 
and a superstructure of half-inch cedar, and are 
very light. Each boat is rigged with th re eets 
of oars, is capable of being rowed at a high 
speed, and will carry about a ton’s burden in or- 
dinary weather. 

The company that I was engaged with ran 
two and sometimes three boats for white-fish, 
and one for trout. The ground for setting the 
nets for white-fish was three miles out into the 
lake, and the ground for setting the trout lines 
about eight miles. The men that manned the 
boats were men of strength and well-experi- 
enced in rowing. The time of putting out the 
nets was usually late in the afternoon, and they 
were taken in early inthe morning, as there 
was generally less wind then than at any other 
time of day. The time of starting was gener- 
ally an interesting and sometimes an exciting 
time, as a fleet of twenty or thirty boats started 
out together, each one anxious to make the trip 
as short as possible, for fear of being caught in 
a gale of wind, which these waters are very sub- 
ject to. Frequent boat-races occurred at such 
times, and sometimes bets were made; the 
usual stake was a barrel of fish. A boat crew de- 
sirous of having a race, would throw out a ban- 
ter, by rowing off from shore a few rods, and 
waiting with their oar-blades raised at a certain 
angle above the water; and any boat wishing to 
accept the challenge, would take its place along- 
side. However, the stake was seldom won, as 
the oarsmen of a boat, whenever they saw they 
were likely to be beaten, were in the habit of 
breaking an oar, by giving it a sudden wrench, 
rather than suffer the <disgrace of a defeat. 

The company with whom I was engaged, 
brought three new boats with them of their own 
construction; they were such homely-looking 
things compared with those of the rest of the 
fishermen, that we were ashamed of them, and 
they were laughed at and ridiculed by every 
man on the island. Consequently we had 
banters enough almost daily. Every boat on 
the island seemed to think it a duty to challenge 
us for a race. We were, however, strictly for- 
bidden to accept a challenge, as the company 
thought that under the circumstances we could 
not afford to run the risk of getting beat. Time 
passed on, and we attended to our business, pay- 
ing as little attention as possible to the banters 
and speeches made about our boats. The fore- 
man of a boat occupies the forward seat, and 
has the directing and steering of the boat, in- 
stead of a helmsman. It frequently happens 
that the boats are overtaken by a squall while 
taking in their nets, and are obliged to discon- 
tinue and pull for the island with might and 
main ; and it issometimes “along pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether.” These squalls, 
coming as they generally did, from the north- 
west, took us at a disadvantage, and we had to 
make for the island at an angle against the wind, 
which is a very bad position for rowing in a 
heavy sea, and a most uncomfortable one for the 
men in the boat, especially for the one on the 
forward seat; and as I occupied that seat I was 
frequently wet to the skin by the sheets of spray 
that broke over the bow of the boat as it pitched 
into the heavy seas. Sometimes we had to pull 
in this manner for several hours together, in or- 
der to reach the island; and as we usually 
started out in the morning at daybreak, you 
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may be sure we had good appetites for our 
breakfast by the time we reached the island. 


It sometimes happened that boats were blown 
off by these gales of wind, and would not get 
back until late in the evening or the next morn- 
ing, after the wind had gone down. Our trout- 
boat was blown off at one time, in a violent gale, 
and after watching all day for it with a good 
deal of anxiety, we had about given it up for 
lost, when, toward sundown, we saw the black 
smoke of a steamer rising up against the horizon ; 
and as she became visible, slowly stemming the 
heavy gale, we saw she had a small boat in tow, 
which we hoped might be our missing boat. 
But the steamer kept steadily on her course and 
passed the island, and we were still in suspense, 
till she had reached a point about a mile above 
the head of the island, when she cast off the 
boat, and we saw it making for the shore. The 
object of towing the boat past the island, was 
to give it the advantage of running before the 
winds and waves. But all difficulty and danger 
were not over. To pass through the terrible 
breakers that lashed the rocky shore, was a seri- 
ous difficulty in a storm like this. The place of 
landing was a smooth rock, making a perpen- 
dicular offset down to the water, and about 
eighteen inches high in calm weather. The wa- 
ter continues rather shoal for a distance of twen- 
ty or thirty rods, over a smooth rock, which then 
makes another perpendicular break, off into deep 
water. The difficulty of landing, was in passing 
through the breakers of this shoal water. Our 
boats, too, were light, frail things, and a single 
dash against the shore ledge of rocks, in a heavy 
sea, would most likely make kindling-wood of 
them, in case they were swamped in passing the 
breakers. To avoid striking against the rock in 
landing, long racks were constructed, similar in 
form to that of aladder, and tenor twelve feet 
wide. These were shoved out into the water, 
one end fastened down to the bottom, and the 
other resting on the rock on the shore. A boat 
on approaching the landing laid its course direct- 
ly for the rack, and the word was given for all 
hands to pull hard, and as it struck the rack the 
force of headway generally carried it to within 
reach of the men on shore, who at once grappled 
and run it beyond the reach of the breakers. 
And now for the trial of the approaching boat. 
As she neared the landing all hands stood ready 
to render any assistance they could. On she 
came through the foaming breakers in fine style 
until she struck the rack, and failing to properly 
ride a breaker she did not get within reach of 
the men on shore in time to save her from being 
filled by the succeeding breaker. However, no 
damage or loss occurred save a good wetting of 
the crew. They reported that the steamer 
picked them up about thirty-five miles from the 
island. [ Remainder next week.] 


CONSTITUTION OF THE O. C. 


Inquirer.—You say in the preface to the pamphlet 
on “ Salvation from Sin,” that that document is the 
real and only constitution of the O. C. I thought 
the theory of Free Love was the principal feature of 
your constitution. 


Respondent.—You never were more mistaken in 
your life. The Community holds its social theory 
and practice as truthful and expedient, but not as 
essential to its organization. It practiced commu- 
nism on the limited plan of the Pentecostal church, 
i. e., on the plan of simple communism of goods six 
years before it meddled with love-communism, and 


its founder was blameless in all marriage-morality 
for more than twelve years after he confessed salva- 
tion from sin. Moreover, in 1851, under the pres- 
sure of newspaper intolerance, the Community ‘n 
good faith gave up its own convictions in deference 
to public opinion, and receded from the practice of 
its social theory. Thus it remained till it became 
manifest that its concession was futile as to concili- 
ation, and that the best part of public opinion really 
preferred that the Community should have the lib- 
erty to live in its own way. Furthermore, the New 
York branch of the O. C., is, and always has been 
simply a “Shaker” Community, and intends to re- 
nain so till it wins an honorable liberty to do bet- 
ter. In short, the Community in advancing into 
sexual liberty, has never come to regard it as essen- 
tial or constitutional, and has never lost its right or 
ability to fall back upon any of the limited forms of 
sexual arrangement that are sanctioned by pub- 
lic opinion, or by the example of the Primitive 
church. 

But on the other hand, salvation from sin is logi- 
cally and historically the essential constitution of 
the Community. Without it the organization never 
would have been formed; or if formed would not 
have held together. Without it the harmony and 
patience that has carried us through the many diffi- 
culties of our career, would have been simply im- 
possible. So we think; and we ought to be the best 
judges of the matter. J. H. N. 


PENTECOSTAL COMMUNISM. 

The Springfield Republican, of last week, has a 
brief ‘reply to our late criticism of it, which we no- 
tice, not for the purpose of rejoinder and continued 
controversy, but simply to correct an erroneous 
statement of our views, which occurs in it, to wit, in 
the following words: 

“ What the CrrcuLAR means by its curious phrase, 
‘ complex relations and the unity of the day of Pen- 
tecost,’ is evident enough. It implies that when the 
apostles ‘ had all things common,’ women were in- 
cluded; that no man had his own wife, but men and 
women mated for the time, as inclination prompted. 
This shocking charge against the early Christians 
finds no support in history, &c.” 

Our language doubtless seemed to the Republican 
to imply what is here stated, but we did not intend 
it should imply any such thing, as the writer of the 
above would have known if he had been more famil- 
iar with our writings and theories. We do not be- 
lieve, and did not intend to say or imply, that “ when 
the apostles ‘had all things common,’ women were 
included.” Our statement was, that “in a condition 
of unselfish Christian brotherhood, like Commun- 
ism, [the divine law of marriage] must tend toward 
complex relations and the unity of the day of Pente- 
cost.” By this, we simply meant that the relation of 
the sexes, in a state of absolute unselfishness, must 
tend toward a unity, the same in kind, as that which 
was manifested on the day of Pentecost in relation 
to property. Af our language implied more than 
this, it misrepresented us; for we have always held 
with the rest of the Christian world, that the Com- 
munism of the day of Pentecost extended only to or- 
dinary property; and should be quite unwilling to 
be responsible for the doctrine imputed to us, not 
because it is “shocking,” but because it finds, as the 
Republican says, “no support in history.” 

J. 


H. N. 


THE TRUE VIEW. 

While many that lookon refuse to see any 
connection between the success of the O. C., and its 
faith in Christ, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that in other minds the true inference is drawn, and 
the credit given where it is due. The following let- 
ters are instances of logical candor : 


—, NV. Y., Mur. 9, 1866.—* Having read the 
CrrcuLar the past year, I think it a good paper, and 
wish it continued. I visited the O. C. twelve years 
ago, and again last winter, and was astonished at 
the improvement made in the time. Iam much in- 
terested in the Community’s prosperity. You are 
accused of being a prosperous people without relig- 
ion ; but let the world put two hundred people to- 





gether for the purpose of money-making, and see if 





they can live together seventeen years without quar- 
reling! It is my opinion that there would be found 
more than one Judas in that length of time; and if 
the Community is a success, the great and grand ce- 
menting power, will be Salvation from Sin; because 
a Community composed of selfish members cannot 
thrive, any more than God and mammon can dwell 
together. 2 Be" 


—,W. ¥., Mar. 14, 1866.—“I am one of those: 
who have long since concluded that Christianity 
was a fuilure ; but I am free to confess that the re- 
sult of your Community experience, which you at- 
tribute to a belief in Christ, is a decided success, J 
am glad, therefore, to have an opportunity to believe 
that some good has at last come out of Nazareth. 
Please continue to send the CrrcuLar, for which L 
inclose one dollar. H. B. B.” 


A. WESTERN BOAT TRIP. 


The O. C. N. Y. Agency having sold a parcel of 
furs for a friendly trapper, recvived from him the fol- 
lowing account of the manner, in which they were 
procured : 

Baldwinsville, Mass., March 11, 1866. 

I received the returns from my furs on the 9th 
inst. Was pleased with your promptness and dis- 
patch, and being pretty well posted on the prices of 
mink, am satisfied with the returns. It wasa little 
more than I could have got here. The fur man was 
right in regard to their coming from the west. 
They were caught, in Minnesota, in Iowa, and in 
Illinois; being mostly taken by myself and brother, 
during an excursion “ a la Thacker” from Faribault, 
Minn., to Keithsburg, Ill., in a boat twelve feet long; 
commencing on the 27th of October, and ending on 
the 24th of November; in which time we traveled 
550 miles, took 7 mink, 7 coons, and 160 rats, killed 
2 wild geese and any quantity of ducks and small 
game, slept twenty-eight nights on the ground with- 
out tent or shelter, and had not a bad or stormy 
night. The voyage down the Cannon river, (about 
60 miles,) was wild and romantic in the extreme; 
the river is crooked and rapid, with plenty of ducks, 
geese, and beautiful scenery. We debouched into 
the Father of Waters on the morning of the third 
day, and passed about half way through Lake Pepin 
and camped near the celebrated Maiden Rock, which 
we ascended. It is a most terrific precipice, and 
the view trom the top magnificent. But hold! I 
shall bore you. With respects and thanks, 


Iam yours, 8. ¢, 


A LITTLE TRAGI-COMEDY. 

The following correspondence, which has recently 
come into our hands, afforded us so much amuse- 
ment, as an original style of communication on both 
sides, that we asked, and received permission to give 
it to our readers. A lady writes the first letter, and 
an editor the second, and subsequent letters on both 
sides follow in their original order: 


L 





, Jan, 27, 1866. 

My Dear Srr:—You are no stranger to me, for I 
feel that Iam with you in spirit though we never 
met face to face in the flesh. I have been a deeply 
interested reader of your printed thoughts. And it 
is because I have been so deeply interested, that I 
am now writing to you; and I cannot but feel that 
these few lines will be read with pleasure, if read in 
the same spirit that they are written in. I said I 
was interested. Ah! more. I have dreamed of you 
day and night. In the depths of the grand old for- 
ests of I have whiled the golden hours of 
summer away in delicious dreamings of a happy 
life with you, 

Oh! the golden sunshine was filtered down 
Through the emerald leaves of the forest’s crown, 
And the sweetest of whispers I heard that day 
In the forest arches old and gray. 


I have left those dear old haunts forever; I hear 
no more the song of the bird and bee, in the woods 
where the “ stag. and hound leapt free.” 

Yet the desires of my heart are tending to thee, 

And the happy home I in fancy see. 


I love you with a deep and holy tenderness, sanc- 
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tified by sorrow. I claim you as a brother, dearly 
beloved, bound to me by ties the most endearing. 
My friend, “deep calleth unto deep.” My spirit call- 
eth unto thine own to-day, do you hear the yearn- 
ing cry? is there one answering thrill in your heart, 
as you read these strange, disjointed lines, and when I 
tell you of the incomprehensible, torturing thirst of 
a wronged, suffering heart? I thirst for the “living 
waters,” for the “green pastures beside the still 
waters,” for the all-inapiring, life-giving presence 
of—what? Oh my brother, from the abounding full- 
ness of thy noble nature, speak peace to the turbid, 
rushing waters of my troubled life! I fancy I hear 
your voice, soft and low as the whispers I heard in 
the forests; and the musical rhythm is telling of 
cloudless mornings on the eternal hills, of evenings 
hushed and holy, brooding over the river of life and 
love. I see the ineffable glories of that cloudless 
morning; I feel the soothing influence of the hushed, 
brooding evening; but thy voice is sweeter to me 
than the whispers of night; more thrilling than the 
“ voice of song,” richer in its melodious fullness than 
the glories of the dawning, or the splendors of noon- 
day. 

Alone, forever alone! surrounded by throngs, yet 
ever alone—alone in darkness and desolation of 
spirit, waiting and watching, through a long black 
night, watching and waiting for the dawning. Will 
it come! will the voice of love dispel the dark 
shadows that shut out the warm sunshine of life? 


My dear brother, I shall meet you when the freed 
spirit drops the shroudings of mortality, free and 
untrammeled on the “ Eternal hills, in the city of our 
God.” God keep thee and thine: “keep thee in all 
thy ways,” perfect the rich promise of thy manhood, 
give thee the desires of thy heart if they tend to thy 
good, and bring thee to everlasting life: so wishes 
and prays, 





Il. 





, Feb. 9, 1866. 
DEAR FRIEND :—Your letter has been by me some 
time. Other occupations have prevented my an- 
swering it, and I fear now I shall not be able to 
answer it in the way you seem toexpect. You ask 
me, “ Do you hear the yearning cry? Is there one 
answering thrill in your heart?” &., &c. I am sad- 
ly tempted to answer in the words of Artemus 
Ward, “Nary yearn”—nary thrill. I laugh—I 
can’t help it ; not that I would be indifferent or un- 
sympathetic to any genuine emotion whether of 
pleasure or pain; but the world of thought and feel- 
ing from which you write, seems to me unreal, fic- 
titious, egotistical, inflated. As your troubles are to 
some extent phantasms, so I think are your proposed 
remedies. You idealize me into a fancied angel, 
and thereby would be amazingly disappointed in 
seeing me, since I am but a rather homely, hard- 
working and enduring kind of a man, who has some- 
times about as much as he can do to mow away the 
trials that Providence sees best to give for his good. 
And with your present ideas, you would probably 
be equally disappointed in the Community. Our 
folks are not either of the ecstatic or the doleful 
sort, and don’t spend much time in dreaming. The 
chief concern of the Community is to do the work 
quietly that God gives it to do, leaving the matter of 
happiness to take care of itself. Weare generally 
pretty happy, but it comes by seeking Christ and 
thorough obedience, rather than by studying our 
sensations. In a word, the only advice I could give 
to you as a brother, would be, to come down from 
the clouds, make these yearnings and thrillings 
stand back a little, and seek, by some little act of 
obedience in that which is nearest to you—by some 
simple confession of Christ as an indwelling savior 
and the satisfier of your heart—to open yourself to 
communication with a happy spirit. If you cannot 
in this way get happiness, you can get it nowhere 
else. | Yours sincerely, 





Til. 





, Feb. 12, 1866. 
Dear Brotner:—I received your good letter 
about five minutes ago. So you think my head is in 
the clouds, and my feet nowhere? And you felt 
“nary yearn, nary thrill ;” and you could not forego 
a smile—no, it was a laugh even. Do you know that 
1 am “ werry glad?” for it made me laugh too, and 


I have not laughed before for a month—not a good 
hearty laugh such as I have enjoyed this evening. 
Now I think the man who has the moral courage to 
write such a letter to a vaporish, milk-and-water 
woman, deserves commendation and thanks. 

I “idealize you into an angel?” far from it, my 
good brother; I think you are an earnest, practical, 
real live man, and like you much better for it. Did 
you think I was vanity and egotism embodied? Did 
you think you would strike at the root of the evil at 
once, and so end the matter? You told me very 
plainly what you did think, and so I will not multi- 
ply words on the subject, but drop the matter by 
thanking you for your good advice, and assuring you 
of my best wishes. ———. 


IV. 





, Feb. 15, 1866. 
DEAR FRIEND :— Your last letter was quite delight- 
ful, and gave me back with interest the laugh which 
you say I lent you. Well, let us thank God fora 
good laugh. There is nothing better to drive away 
the vapors and blue devils. And when we are 
tempted to soar again into the cloud-land of moon- 
shine, let us think of the immortal “ Artemus,” and 
keep down. Not that it isn’t right to have high 
ideals towards which we aspire. As Paul says, “ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, the things that God 
hath prepared for his children.” But an inspired 
ideal is different from a morbid sky-flight, and gives 
strength instead of weakness; while the element of 
faith and patience in it makes it tend continually to 
more than realize itself. Yours truly, 


Vv. 








, Mar. 10, 1866. 
My Dear Smr:—Your last is received, and I ex- 
perienced a “ thrill” of true, genuine pleasure in pe- 
rusing it, but it did not excite my risibility so as to 
produce a laugh thistime; I only smiled. But there 
is something in a smile; perhaps it is more indica- 
tive of happiness even, than Jaughter. By the way, 
I love to study the different varieties of laughter, as 
well as forms and faces, and I think you will agree 
with me, in thinking that it is a study, and highly 
descriptive of character, from the loud guffaw of the 
coarse blockhead, through the different grades, to 
the frivolous te-he-he of a simpering school-girl. 
After reading your letter, I leaned back in my 
chairsand closed my eyes—for my old predilection for 
dreaming came stealing over me. I had ascended 
one of the enchanting steps that lead directly towards 
the summit of “high romance,” and was about to 
seat myself in the flowery car of imagination, when 
lo, and behold! I saw through my half-closed eye- 
lids, the form of the immortal “ Artemus” standing 
in the way, and striving to grasp the reins of my 
imagination, in his matter-of-fact hands. I was 
wide-awake in a moment: my eyes opened with a 
sudden jerk, that came very near displacing my 
head-dress, at the same time bringing my feet down, 
with a resolute squareness on the floor; while I mur- 
mured expressively, with closed lips, those signifi- 
cant words, “nary yearn—nary thrill.’ The re- 
doubtable Artemus gave me an approving smile, and 
the vision passed away, without doing any particu- 
lar damage to any one. Yours, 





THE BARBERRY HEDGE. 


As since our description of the Barberry Hedge 
we have had several inquiries and applications for 
the Barberry seed, we have been at the pains to 
procure a quantity, and can now supply it in small 
parcels to those who wish for it. We will send it 
by mail at fifty cents an ounce, postage paid. One 
ounce of seed will produce plants for a thousand feet 
of hedge. The seed should not be allowed to get 
very dry before planted. Sow in drills, and trans- 
plant into hedge-row at one and two years old, one 
foot apart in the row. m.. 2. 


AN irritable, anonymous critic, signing himself “ A 
Journalist,” requires us to give the “authority” for 
our communistic views. We refer him, in answer, 
to the article on our first page, which, if carefully 
read, we doubt not, will give him some new ideas of 
what is taught in the Bible, on the subject of mar- 





riage. It is but a small installment of what may be 





said, tending to the same conclusion, from the au- 
thority of the Bible, as well as of philanthropy, phi- 
losophy and common sense; and on the other hand, 
if a “‘ Journalist’’ will be patient, the limitations and 
conservative safeguards which belong to Bible Com- 
munism, making it a system of perfect responsibility 
and order, will come out in due time. 





STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XLVI. 

y he query may have arisen in the minds of some 

of my readers, why I did not report my temp- 
tations and trials to Mr. Noyes, after finding myself 
the second time excluded from the confidence and 
fellowship of my friend Smith? I reply, that the 
suggestion to do so came to me many times, but was 
usually followed by a counter suggestion, or convic- 
tion, that I must be quiet and learn to wait on that 
special providence for my deliverance, that had thus 
far so manifestly guided my destiny. Indeed, the 
strongest desire that possessed me was that I might 
gain a victory in my own spirit, or in other words, 
conquer myself. But to do that great miracle, the 
spirit of Christ in me must be strong enough to cast 
out the ego, the isolated spirit, the cause of all my 
sufferings and sorrows. Even in those days of my 
infancy in the faith, I had something like an intui- 
tion, that, in some way, I should recognize God in 
my circumstances—that he, and not man, arranges 
them ; and that my happiness, fo be genuine, must 
be independent of my outward surroundings. More- 
over, by writing to Mr. Noyes I could only have 
communicated to him impressions or suspicions, and 
not facts from my own observations or the testi- 
mony of others. That victory, however, which I 
so much desired, was given at last, as reported in 
my last chapter. 

The question has arisen in my own mind, Do not 
all spiritual impregnations, of both good and eyil, 
pass through the various stages of development 
from germination to fruit-bearing maturity, as truly 
as do the cereals, or any of the productions of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms? Seed-sowing and 
harvesting are, essentially, the work of the good or 
evil powers that lie back of man and control his 
destiny. The apostle summed up briefly what sci- 
ence demonstrates, when he said, “ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” The charac- 
ter and quality of the seed sown in the soil of one’s 
daily life, by contact with others, by passional in- 
dulgences, by hopes and fears, by faith and unbelief, 
by words and deeds, and, in many other ways, will 
determine the character of the harvest for which he 
alone will be held responsible, and which he alone 
must reap. The daily work of seed-sowing, then, is 
of no slight importance to every rational being. 

In the latter part of July or early in August, Mr. 
Smith received a communication from Mr. Noyes in 
which the former was invited to respond in person 
to a call from friends of the cause in Pennsylvania, 
who had expressed a wish to have some one visit 
that section of the countfy and communicate to 
them more fully the views advocated in the Wit- 
ness ; especially those concerning perfect holiness 
and the second coming of Christ. Mr. Smith readi- 
ly accepted the proffered mission. And as our vis- 
itors from New York were about to return to the 
city, Mr. Smith proposed to accompany them en 
route to Pa., provided they would wait a day or two 
until his arrangements for the journey were com- 
pleted. The request was accordingly complied 
with. In the mean time he conceived the plan of 
having Mrs. Cragin return with our friends and 
spend a week or more in the city. True to his 
strategical character, he so managed the execution of 
his plan as to have the proposal for her visit to New 
York come from me. Accordingly, I was made to 
understand that she would not accompany them un- 
less I proposed it; and as I knew that it was her wish 
to go, I consented to the step. In the course of a 
few days (not without some misgivings on the part 
of my wife about yielding to Mr. Smith’s private so- 
licitations in the matter) the company bade adieu to 
myself and the children, and took their departure 
under the escort of the chivalrous captain, as Mr. 
Smith was familiarly called in that vicinity. I, too, 
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had some misgivings after they had gone, about 
having consented to allow Mrs. Cragin to spend a 
week in the city with our infant son, during so un- 
healthy a season of the year. But past experience 
admonished me to be quiet and bide my time. 

When nearly a week had passed, I received a few 
lines from my wife, saying that she intended to 
leave for home the next evening, and should be hap- 
py to meet me og the arrival of the boat at Rondout. 
That letter, although very short, affected me strange- 
ly. It was not the letter, but the spirit or magnetic 
current back of it that touched my heart with a 
kind of fervent heat that melted at once all the icy 
feelings that had imperceptibly accumulated to- 
ward her. On entering the ladies’ cabin, Mrs. 
Cragin met me with a subdued kind of greeting, yet 
so affectionate and sincere that my equanimity was 
at fault, as tearful eyes involuntarily bore witness. 
I soon discovered, however, that there was a heavy 
burden upon her mind, the nature of which she 
evidently had no freedom to reveal; still the evi- 
dence of a return of her kindly feelings toward me 
was indisputable, if my inner senses and emotions 
were to be accepted as proper witnesses in the case. 
But I had so thoroughly discipline@ myself to the 
minding of my own business, that I neither demand- 
ed nor asked for explanations. My sympathies, 
however, were silently enlisted in her behalf. Could 
I forget the past? Her conversion to the doctrine 
of holiness was to me a miracle indeed, so great was 
the moral change of character it produced. Her 
agency, too, in my own conversion, exhibited a 
spirit so Christ-like and unselfish, that a direct reve- 
lation from heaven affirming that she was taught of 
God and walked in his Spirit, for the time being, 
would have been no more convincing or satisfactory. 
But of the devices of Satan to ensnare and lead us 
astray, how very ignorant we were! 

With much surprise I learned, incidentally, that 
Mr. Smith remained a week in the city, instead of 
going directly to the field of his mission in Pa. The 
influences that detained him there the reader will 
readily comprehend. 

As Mr. §. left considerable business in my hands 
that required attention, I was too busy in its execu- 
tion to inquire much about Mrs. Cragin’s visit to the 
city, and the troubles occasioned thereby, or to 
brood over my own troubles. In the course of a 
week or more, subsequent to the return of Mrs. C., 
I had occasion to go to New York myself to pay the 
rent on the place we had occupied. The funds to 
meet this bill of expense were to be drawn from the 
Savings Bank (our combined household having 
already absorbed about half of the amount of my 
original deposits.) On calling upon the party to 
whom the rent was due, to my surprise they declined 
receiving it, on the ground that the said property 
was in litigation, and the receipt of the money for 
rent might affect their claims unfavorably. Ofcourse 
I did not urge it upon them, but re-pocketed my 
funds and withdrew, wondering, in the meantime, 
what it all meant. Here isa special providence, I 
said to myself, challenging me to interpret its hidden 
meaning. While meditating about returning home 
at once, the idea occurred to me to call upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyvere, who had so recently visited us at 
Rondout. 

I had been in their house but a few moments be- 
fore noticing that Mrs. Lyvere appeared very sober, 
as though some great trial rested heavily upon her 
mince. What! I began to soliloquize, is it a time of 
trouble with every body? There was trouble at 
home; now I find trouble abroad. Who is there 
without trouble of some sort, either of body or 
mind, either about one’s self, or about others? But 
my reveries were soon interrupted by being ad- 
dressed as follows by Mrs. Lyvere: 

“Mr. Cragin, the moment you entered our house, 
the impression came upon me that the Lord had sent 
you here that I might have an opportunity of un- 
burdening my mind to you. You are aware,” she 
continued, “that Mr. Smith and Mrs. Cragin have 
lately spent a week in the city. They were guests 
of ours most of the time. I had been made ac- 
quainted with their unusual proceedings at Ron- 
dout last May, and with the subsequent criticism 
given them by Mr. Noyes. I was also aware of the 





promise made by Mr. Smith that there should be no 
repetition of like proceedings or improper intimacy 
between himse!f and your wife. That promise, I 
assure you, Mr. Cragin, has been broken—judging 
from the circumstantial and providential evidence of 
their guilt that is in my possession. Their conduct 
while here was very strange indeed. Your wife did 
her best to appear cheerful, and to hide from me the 
trial that was upon her. But she could not. Tears, 
like silent witnesses, would come to her eyes, those 
windows of the soul, in spite of her will to keep 
them back, indicating trouble within. Mr. Smith 
spent hours in talking to her, and at times his lan- 
guage was so severe, so threatening and oppressive, 
that it aroused my indignation against him to the 
highest degree. One night I overheard him say to 
her that if she revealed to you their secret marriage, 
it would cause an everlasting separation between 
them. They occupied the same—” 

“Stop, stop,” I replied, “I bave heard enough. 
Let the details go; I care not for them. That man, 
that infernal hypocrite has deceived me—has lied to 
me over and over again. But I must keep cool,” I 
said more calmly; “‘ Mr. Smith himself is a victim. 
The devil, the old serpent that seduced mother Eve, 
is at the bottom of all this mischiefand wrong. Mr. 
8.’s abuse of me, and the seduction of my wife, are 
trifles compared with the abuse and injustice Mr. 
Noyes will suffer by his conduct. But above all, and 
more than all, is the wound Mr. 8. has inflicted upon 
the sacred cause of truth, and upon the name of 
Christ as a savior from all sin. But I will say no 
more. I shall be at home to-morrow morning; I be- 
lieve Mrs. Cragin will tell me the truth, however 
much it may implicate herself.” 


During this conversation between Mrs. Lyvere 
and myself, Mr. Lyvere had said but little, but he fully 
corroborated the testimony of his wife. Mr. L. 
thought the case of Mr. Smith should be reported 
at once to Mr. Noyes; and as he had a desire to visit 
Vermont, he volunteered to be the bearer of dis- 
patches. But the one thing needful for such a jour- 
ney, he lacked. I took the hint, and handed hima 
portion of the rent-money, admonishing him to re- 
port nothing but the truth; for that had thrown fic- 
tion entirely into the shade. So with a burden al- 
most insupportable, I left the Lyveres, and was soon 
at the boat, where I booked myself for Rondout. A 
night indeed, and long to be remembered, was that 
on the Hudson. The steamer was heavily laden, be- 
sides the many tow-boats attached to her stern, so 
that she made progress very slowly. She had, more- 
over, the additional burden of contending against 
wind and tide. A fitting type, thought I, of my own 
situation and circumstances. I could sympathize 
with her struggles, while I coveted her patient endu- 
rance. She was apparently making little progress. 
The tempter said I was making none at all—was 
drifting down stream instead of stemming the cur- 
rent heavenward. Again, said the evil one in a 
whisper, “Turn back; all is treachery, desolation 
and darkness before you; whom can you trust? 
Do you still bélieve as confidently in the sustaining 
power of an almighty God, as you did eight months 
ago?” “Yes,” I replied audibly, “ my faith in that 
God, and in Mr. Noyes is unshaken. That almighty 
arm did not promise to sustain you, Satan, nor any 
of your cursed works in my flesh. There is nothing 
for you, nor your legion of angels but damnation; 
so take that, and let my struggling heart alone. 
Turn back? What shall I turn back to ? a corrupt 
church, a hollow-hearted religion, and a society 
wholly given up to serving the world, the flesh and 
the devil? No, no; however great may be the num- 
ber of apostates and unstable followers, never can 
my soul be guilty of turning its back upon the gos- 
pel of a perfect salvation, upon the cross of Christ, 
the only gate through which man can enter upon 
the highway of holiness.” 

Still again came my assailant, and said, “ What if 
your wife turns back for the want of courage to go 
forward in the face of such a terrible calamity, as 
that which now confronts her? Have you courage 
to go on alone without her?” Well, that would be 
a sore trial, I admitted; but the thought of Abra- 
ham’s trial, in offering up the son of his old age, and 
the heir of promise, made all my trials look insig- 





nificant. Moreover, was not the promise mine, that 
Christ’s strength in me would be made perfect in 
weakness? Yes, that is the meaning of all outward 
tribulations, that believers may be forced inward, till 
they learn to live there, and be nourished by the 
waters of eternal life—for those waters spring up 
from within and not from without. The steamer fi- 
nally reached her destined port. Her tribulations 
were over. Would that I could say as much of my 
own. 

The morning sun shone calmly and beneficently 
upon the still waters of the bay, as I entered a skiff 
to row myself to the solitary stone house on the op- 
posite shore. As I drew near the landing, only a 
few rods from our dwelling, I saw the slender form 
of my wife standing upon the pier to offer her ac- 
customed greeting. But as approached still nearer, 
so that she could read the countenance I wore, the 
playful smile upon her face instantly vanished. 
With all my mental victories, edifying reflections, 
and good resolves, during a sleepless night on the 
Hudson, I still had the burden to carry of a sad, 
heavy heart. Iwasa poor hand at concealing the 
state of things within me. My wife interpreted at a 
glance, the story I had to tell, We met on the shore, 
and a sorrowful meeting it was. “ George,” said my 
wife, “you know all; the secret is out, and I thank 
God for revealing it.” ‘Yes, Mary,” I replied, “ly- 
ing, like murder, will out.” ‘I will make a clean 
breast, now,” she said, “ for I can carry the works of 
darkness no longer.” ‘ Wait awhile,” I replied, 
“till I get rested.” Icould not talk. <A conflict was 
going on within. Two spirits were struggling for 
the mastery over me. One would reject her and 
treat her with the icy coldness and scorn of the 
unforgiving world. The other would forgive the 
penitent, and by sincerity, tempered with kindness, 
lead her back to the rock, Christ, from whence she 
had strayed. The good spirit prevailed. We walked 
to the house like two soldiers who had been badly 
whipped by the enemy—cast down, but not destroyed. 
“We will be brother and sister after this,” I re- 
marked, “as we don’t seem to prosper in this war- 
fare, as husband and wife.” 


INTERESTING EXxcAVATIoNs.—In the excavations 
now going on at Pompeii, traces of Christianity have 
just been discovered. In a house of Pansa, in the 
street of Fortune, a sculptured cross not yet finished 
has been found, covered with insulting inscriptions 
and caricatures ridiculing the notion of a crucified 
God. Very interesting excavations are also going on 
in Egypt, under the direction of the Prussian Archa- 
ologist, Mr. Brugsch. He has come into possession 
of rolls of papyrus which give much information as 
to the construction of the city of Pithon and Rameses, 
and upon the manufacture of bricks made by the 
Jews employed upon these works. Ia the valley of 
Hamanat, inscriptions upon the rocks bear witness 
to the presence in the quarries of 800 Jewish stone- 
cutters. —Trioune. 


Growrs or Timper.—It is a singular fact that 
what were vast treeless prairies in Illinois twelve 
years ago, are now covered with a dense growth 
of thrifty young forest trees, comprising various 
species of oak, hickory, cotton-wood, ash, etc.— 
So rapid has been the change in many localities, 
that where some of the early settlers located 
twenty-five years ago without a tree around 


them, they can now cut and hew good building ' 


timber a foot square. Prairie land, when kept 
from the annual fall burning formerly practised 
by the Indians, rapidly produces a growth of 
trees. Some of the old citizens who greedily 
located the timber land when they came to this 
country, and were careless about acquiring prai- 
rie, now find the latter of more value than the 
former, their timber having grown faster than 
they used it. —Exe. 


Bee-keepers will be glad to learn that M. 
Duchemin, a French chemist, after two years’ 
patient observation, has discovered the source 
of the parasite which attacks those insects. He 
has found the parasite on the flowers of Helian- 
thus annus (the sun-flower), and on the bees, 
and he has proved conclusively: that it gets upon 
the bee from the plant, and not upon the plant 
from the bee. —Eve. Post, 
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A VISIT TO WATERVLIET. 


XAMINE a railroad map of the State of 

New York, and you will notice that a 
small triangle is made by the intersection of 
the N. Y. Central with the Troy and Schenec- 
tady road, at Schenectady, and of the last named 
road, with the Hudson River road at Troy. 
Near the centre of the triangle thus formed, the 
Watervliet society of Shakers are located, on a 
large and fertile tract of land. This is the old- 
est society of the kind in the United States, and 
was founded by Mother Ann Lee, some ninety 
years ago, and now numbers about three hun- 
dred souls. 

I was lately their guest for a short time, and 
would like to express my appreciation of the 
hospitality I received. I saw many things to 
admire. Their simplicity, neatness and honesty 
are proverbial, and this statement must be re- 
garded as a great commendation to any people. 
Their kitchen, bake-room, dining-room, laundry, 
workshops, and even their barn and stables are 
all kept scrupulously neat; and the members, 
though peculiarly habited, are ever tidy and 
cleanly in appearance. Everything also about 
the establishment is generally well arranged. 
The very atmosphere of the place seems instinct 
with order. Even the cows, I was told, all 
know their places in the stalls; which statement 
will be the more readily credited if I add, that 
a measure of meal generally rewards the bovines 
for their intelligence in this respect. 

And here I may mention that the Watervliet 
Shakers have fine herds and flocks, which are 
well fed and well housed. Their barns are large 
and convenient, and contain many labor-saving 
contrivances. The largest barn is so arranged 
that teams are driven into the upper story, and 
the hay or grain is easily tumbled into the bays 
below. Twelve teams can unload at the same 
time. The meal boxes are also filled above; 
thus the herdsman has little lifting to do. 

The saving of manual labor by mechanical 
contrivances and the best .arrangements, is no- 
ticeable in many departments. In the laundry, 
for example, no lifting is required ; and the sis- 
ters, I was told, do all the work and make sport 
of it. In this department, the same general ar- 
rangement is followed that is seen at Oneida 
Community. Indeed, I suppose the O. C. are 
somewhat indebted to the Shakers for some of 
the improvements in their laundry—most cer- 
tainly for their large washing-machine. It is to 
be hoped that the Shakers, in return, may bor- 
row some improvement from us which will be 
equally valuable. 

This society has its workshops for carrying on 
its own indispensable businesses, such as‘ black- 
smithing, shoe-makjng, tailoring, dentistry, saw- 
ing, milling, machine-work, &c., &¢. The mem- 
bers are principally devoted to agricultural pur- 
suits; but they also carry on some branches of 
manufacturing for the benefit of the Gentiles. 
I noticed in one room the sisters making paste- 
board boxes, for a paper-collar establishment. 
In another room herbs were being pressed and 
put in packages, to be sold for medicinal pur- 
poses. Another room is devoted to making ex- 
tracts from herbs and flowers. In another room 
garden-seeds of all kinds are prepared for mar- 
ket; and Shaker garden-seeds everywhere com- 
mand the best prices. Canned fruits and veg- 
etables, especially corn and peas, are put up in 
considerable quantities for sale, 





The Shakers of this society claim that they 
have at the present time an excellent school, and 
that their children are furnished with the necessa- 
ry book-knowledge. That there are among them 
sharp intellects, is evinced by their thrifty man- 
agement, and by the fact that they have from 
time to time turned out useful inventions. The 
most popular large washing-machine is a Shaker 
invention, and the best idea of a pea-shelling ma- 
chine probably originated with a Watervliet 
Shaker, and was patented in 1864. One of their 
members is at the present time at work ona 
machine for cutting green corn from the cob, 
which he thinks will be a success. Still, my 
observation rather confirmed the general im- 
pression, that the Shakers are not sufficiently 
liberal toward education. I noticed very few 
books or papers, and no musica! instruments. 

The principal facts about the Shakers are 
generally well known: viz., that they have 
about a score of societies in different parts of 
the country, mainly confined however to the 
eastern and middle states; that the whole num- 
ber of members is about five thousand; that 
they are universally thrifty, industrious and 
honest; that they live peaceably among them- 
selves, and seldom quarrel with their neighbors ; 
that they claim to be the only true millennial 
church; that Jesus Christ appeared the second 
time, in the person of Ann Lee; that they are 
called, as true Christians, to abstain from all 
sexual indulgence; that they believe in brother- 
hood of interests; that their mode of worship 
is peculiar, consisting mainly of singing and 
dancing ; that they dress in great simplicity, 
and are independent of the fashions of ordinary 
society ; that they have a ministry composed of 
two brothers and two sisters, who generally 
have charge of two societies, and that each fam- 
ily has its elders and eldresses, deacons and 
deaconesses. 

The ministry, 1 was informed, are examples 
to all, in industry and faithfulness, laboring with 
their own hands, regarding nothing as too hum- 
ble for them to do. 

1 was particularly interested in inquiring if 
there is a community of interests between the 
different societies, as well as between the indi- 
vidual members of the same family, and regret 
to state that in this particular, the community 
principle is not thoroughly carried out. Even 
the different families of the same society (each 
society is usually composed of four separate 
families) keep separate accounts, and conduct 
business separately, each looking after its own 
purchases and sales, production and consump- 
tion. However, in case any society. or family 
meets with a providential loss, by fire or other- 
wise, the affiliated families and societies in some 
measure make up the loss by voluntary contri- 
butions or assessments. 

Some of the members with whom I con- 
versed, thought it was to be regretted that the 
Oneida Communists, whom they considered to 
be so nearly right in many things, should fail 
to come up to their standard on the social ques- 
tion. They do not understand the cost of our 
freedom. Theirs is indeed the easier method. 
It is indeed a great thing to crucify the old 
Adam and make the natural passions cease to do 
evil; how much greater to make those same 
passions work righteousness and glorify God! 
The Shaker system is negative in its results. It 
restrains, thwarts and crucifies the old life; it 





does not instruct human nature in the true and 
heavenly action of all its powers. The same 
logic which says there shall be no exercise of 
amativeness, because under the devil’s manage- 
ment it has been productive of great evil, would 
say there shall be no exercise of alimentiveness, 
because under the devil’s management it makes 
gluttons and drunkards. 

The Shakers profess to live happily together, 
and this may be the case as compared with 
life in many other places, That their quiet and 
regular habits tend to longevity is shown by 
the following statement, which appeared a few 
days since in an Albany paper: “There are in 
the society of Shakers in New Lebanon (whose 
meinbers number about 500 old and young) six 
males and eighteen females, whose united age 
amounts to 2109 years, averaging about 88 years 
each. The oldest is 95, and the youngest 82. 
Six are above 90. All have been members of 
the society from their youth, except two; these 
became so when not far from 30.” 

The Shakers, though somewhat fixed in their 
habits, do not claim to have found all truth, and 
profess to be ready to receive new inspirations. 

O. C., March 8, 1866. w. 


THE CAMELS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Camels were introduced into the United 
States at several times, both under government 
auspices and by private enterprise ; but the most 
considerable importations were made by or un. 
der Jeff. Davis, while U. 8. Secretary of War. 
Both the large Arabian, one-humped camels or 
dromedaries, and the smaller two-humped Bac- 
trian camels, were imported, the former we be- 


lieve from northern Africa, and the others from 
western Asia. Nearly or quite all of the camels 
were put first on the Southern deserts, that is on 
“the plains” of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California, and none were used north of the 
northern line of Arizona until after 1859 or 60. 
Although high hopes were entertained of their 
usefulness there, the sequel has thrown much 
doubt over their availability for our uses. 

Of the wonderful power of endurance, the 
strength and fleetness of the camel, it is un- 
necessary here tospeak. On the southern des- 
erts they at first bade fair to succeed. They 
crossed with ease those desolate stretches that 
were very trying to horses and mules, but while 
they could go longer without water, the “alka- 
line water” of the Americau desert seemed as 
fatal to them as to other animals. They obtain 
from the stunted shrubs, where there is little or 
no grass, a larger proportion of their food than 
horses or mules ; and it is stated that they will 
even eat sparingly the stinking “creosote bush” 
(Larrea Mexicana) of the Colorado and Arizon- 
ian deserts, a plagt no other animal will touch, 

Various causes induced the sale of govern- 
ment camels, and we believe none are now 
owned by the government, but that all were sold 
in California, and are now scattered over that 
state and Nevada. We have heard of no camels 
in Texas since the beginning of the recent war. 

They were a losing speculation to govern- 
ment, selling at only one-fifth of their original 
cost, or even less, for it is currently stated that 
camels which cost the United States $1,800 
each, sold at an average of about $150. Some 
of the Bactrians that were imported privately, 
proved a better speculation, we believe. 

The dromedaries are the largest, and some 
were fine animals compared with the miserable 
caricatures we see in menageries. The strength 
of one of them which was detailed for use by 
the United States California Boundary commis- 
sion, in 1860, at Los Angelos in southern Cali- 
fornia, was tested by some of the reckless em- 


ployes, He was packed with a load of 2,300 
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pounds, while kneeling ; he rose and walked about 
the corral with that enormous load and did not 
appear to be injured. He was killed a few nights 
later by one of his mates that got loose and at- 
tacked him with his ponderous feet (their wea- 
pons of offense). The heavy blows could be 
heard nearly a mile, while the drivers dared not 
interfere. The skeleton of this animal was sent 
to the Smithsonian Institute, where we suppose 
it is now to be seen. 

It is a curious fact that horses and mules are 
very much afreid of these animals, until they 
become accustomed to their appearance and 
odor. A grizzly bear does not inspire so great 
terror as does a camel. Sometimes the horses 
seem perfectly frantic even before they can see 
the animals, simply from smelling them. 

The newspapers stated that at one time, about 
1859, the town of Brownsville in Texas passed 
an ordinance declaring camels a nuisance, and 
prohibiting their being driven through the streets, 
owing to their effect on the horses; and Califor- 
nia newspapers contain many accounts of runa- 
way horses in the various towns where camels 
are seen, incited by this same cause. Neverthe- 
less, when horses and mules become accustomed 
to them, they appear very much attached to 
their homely comrades. 

A few camels are now scattered over Califor- 
nia, but most of them are in Nevada, where 
they are used mainly in packing salt from the 
deserts for use in the processes of silver extrac- 
tion ; the usual load is about.600 to 800 pounds. 
We have no means of knowing the actual number 
of camels now alive in this country, but as be- 
fore stated, their numbers are decreasing, al- 
though some have been born here. 


There are several causes which combine to 
render the success of camels in the United 
States more than doubtful. Our deserts are un- 
like those of Asia and Africa, they are more 
covered with shrubs, and often the surface is 
strewed with sharp, cutting fragments of vol- 
canic rocks, We have much greater daily ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and at times heavy 
rains and snows. At these times, the feet and 
backs of the camels are apt to get very sore. 
An Arab can wait; he is never in a hurry; if 
he can find feed, a few weeks more or less is not 
of much matter. Not so with the American, he 
is in a hurry; he cannot wait, even to save his 
camel. Furthermore, in Asia camels are abun- 
dant, so that if one gets sore and the caravan is 
in haste, the animal is sold or traded for a sound 
one. A few weeks’ rest will recruit him, and 
he is ready for a new journey. But he is 
used as long as he can go, then thrown aside 
for new animals. They seem ill adapted to 
the habits of Americans, especially that class 
who have long used mules for packing on our 
western plains. 

Late California papers relate that soon after 
opening the last addition to the Pacific railroad 
in that State, the locomotive demolished a cainel 
that had strayed upon the track. Who he be- 
longed to, or how he came there remained un- 
known. The merciless steam-car knocked him 
aside to give place to a more truly American 
favorite. We have more hopes#in the success of 
the Pacific railroad, than in camels, be they 
one-hump or two-humped.” 

—American Agriculturist, 


ILL1vo1s cotton commands a premium of five 
cts. per lb., in this city, and this fact is producing 
a decided effect in the culture of the staple in 
that state. Jefferson county produced a half 
million pounds the past year, which, at western 
prices (forty-five cents per pound), is worth 
$225,000, while some of the most southern coun- 
ties have raised four times that amount. 

—WN. Y. Evening Post. 


The absence of the Editor during a part of the 
present week must excuse some inattention torcorre- 
spondence and other matters that may be observed 
in the present number. 





THE INFLUENCE OF FEAR. 


. Ifanything could render Cholera contagious it 
would be the enervating influence of Panic—as 
when, wanting a contagion of its own, it rides on the 
contagion of fear. For fear diminishes the nervous 
power, depresses and enfeebles the action of the 
heart, detracts the blood from the extreme vessels, 
and deranges the secretions. 

“Fear,” says Dr. Falconer (Treatise on the Influence 
of the Passions on the Diseases of the Human Body) 
“ diminishes the power of the heart, and enfeebles 
the pulse—sometimes to such a degree that the 
blood does not flow on opening a blood-vessel. Fear 
also arrests the natural secretions, and renders those 
who are frightened more liable to be attacked by 
contagious diseases.” 

M. Virey (Dict. des Sciences Medicale) says, “ Fear 
produces derangement of the secretions, cold per- 
spiration, a recession of the blood from the surface 
to the heart, and diarrhea, with coldnesss and pale- 
ness of the skin.” 

Alibert (Physiologie des Passions) says, “Fear is of 
a contagious nature, and its effect upon the body is 
to produce a retrocession of the blood from the ex- 
terior to the interior, and to derange or suppress all 
the functions of assimilation.” 

“ The tendency of Fear,” says Dr. Brigham, “ is to 
produce and spread spasmodic complaints, and to 
become epidemic during great public calamities. It 
not only disposes a person to be affected by a con- 
tagious disease, but actually produces a disease, and 
symptoms similar to the premonitory symptoms of 
Cholera.” He calls attention to the fact, that a per- 
son whose mind is constantly on the alert to detect 
some symptoms of disease of the stomach or bowels, 
who anxiously watches the effect of everything he 
eats or drinks upon the organs of digestion, will be 
very certain to create in them a morbid sensibility, 
which will be followed by indigestion, diarrhea, or 
other derangement; and suggests that there is great 
reason to apprehend that many, very many cases of 
Cholera, if not produced by tear alone, are aggra- 
vated by it to a dangerous degree: and cases of 
“common Cholera” are transformed, through the in- 
fluence of fear, into the malignant and fatal. The 
passion of fear falls in and unites with the disease, 
and attacks and paralyzes the same organs. 

A man was once journeying in the interior of Tur- 
key, when he met the Pestilence. “ Where are you 
from?” he asked. ‘“ From killing 2,000 people in 
Smyrna,” replied the Pestilence. ‘“That’s a lie,” 
said the man, “I know that you have killed 6,000 
there.” “No,” said the Pestilence, “I killed 2,000, 
and Fear killed 4,000.” 

Adults exhibit a much more lively susceptibility to 
Cholera than children, the apprehensions of the lat- 
ter not being so easily excited. It has been ob- 
served that the little ones enjoy a remarkable ex- 
emption from the disease; and its attacks are to be 
looked for, for the most part, among the more intel- 
ligent children of five or six years and upward, who 
have derived from what they have heard or read, a 
depressing anxiety respecting it—as of some invisi- 
ble, mysterious, and fearful calamity, which is steal- 
ing upon them and those who are dear to them. In 
children, fear, like other passions, is soon effaced ; 
but it is also more sudden and powerful in them, and 
far more likely to operate dangerously upon their 
delicate and susceptible nervous organizations when, 
by their intelligence and imagination, they are ina 
condition to entertain it.—WV. Y. Tribune. 


On the 11th inst, Mr. William Ohle of Syracuse 
died at the great age of 106 years and 8 days. At 
the age of 100 his hair was white, but afterwards it 
turned to a dark brown color, and he could read with- 
out spectacles. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Springfield Republican announces that Larkin 
G. Mead, jr., the Vermont sculptor, is expected home 
in a few weeks, on a visit. He brings with him, a 
new wife—anative of Dalmatia. 


JARED Sparks, the American scholar and author, 
died at Cambridge, Mass., on Wednesday last, aged 
77. e 

Tue bill for admitting Colorado as a state, was re- 
jected in the Senate on Thursday last, by a vote of 
21 against 14. 

AMERICAN machinery is at a premium in England. 
The London Times and the leading English news- 
papers are printed on Hoe’s presses. American 
reapers and other important agricultural implements 
take precedence, and it is said that our sewing-ma- 
chines may now be found in every well-furnished Brit- 
ish household. 

TueE last rebel state prisoner in Fort Lafayette, 
S. R. Mallory, formerly Confederate Secretary of 
the Navy, has been released on parole. 





THE number of letters received from persons 
renewing their request for the CrrcuLaR in- 
dicates that the most part of our present sub- 
scribers intend to have the coming volume. 
The invitation to correspondence contained in 
our late “‘ new terms” works well in making us 
acquainted with our readers, and we are sure 
they will not regret the little trouble it may 
have cost them to write to us. 


Story or Dumas.—A capital story is told of 
the French novelist Alexander Dumas. At the 
Theatre Historique a rich tradesman—one of 
the shareholders of the theatre—-solicited the 
honor of an introduction to him. On the favor 
being granted, he thus addressed Dumas :— 
“ You're a mulatto, are you not?” “Oh! yes,” 
said the novelist, wondering what was to come 
next. “Then your father was a negro?” “Of 
course he was,” replied Dumas, wating at those 
present. “Then your grandfather—(hesitating) 
—your grandfather ” “Was an ape,” in- 
terrupted Dumas. “Bah!” “There is no ‘bah’ 
in the matter,” continued Dumas; “my family 
begins where yours ends.” And he turned his 
back upon him, amid roars of laughter from the 
bystanders. 





Tricks.—Of all the “smart” instances of 
Yankee ingenuity, perhaps the smartest is the 
trick played upon the authorities of New Bruns- 
wick, after their recent offer of $3 for the snout 
of every bear killed within thecolony, A large 
number of snouts were recently brought in, 
chiefly by Indians, but in course of time it was 
discovered that most of the trophies were imi- 
tations only, cunningly manufactured of india- 
rubber and gutta-percha by clever manipulators 
in the State of Maine, who sold them to the In- 
dians at half a dollar each.—Sc?. Am. 


A barber in England, during a prevalence of 
the cholera, expressed the opinion to a customer 
on which he was operating, that after all cholera 
was in the hair. “Then,” said the customer, 
“ you ought to be very careful what brushes you 
use.” “Qh, sir,” replied the barber, laughing, 
“] didn’t mean the ’air of the ’ead, but the hair 
of the hatmosphere.” 


Two young ladies are announced to appear at 
a fancy ball in Paris as birds. From the de- 
scription of the costumes it is evident a striking 
feature will be the dc//. —Fxe. 


Errata.—A typographical error which escaped 
our notice at the time, occurred in our last week’s 
issue ; viz., in the first of the ‘“‘ News Items,” where 
the Fenian mass-meeting at Jones’s Wood is said to 
have taken place on Saturday. It should read 
Sunday, according to “ copy,” and so save the con- 
sistency of the archbishop’s circular letter. Also in 
the article ‘‘ About Grapes,” on page 410, in the last 
column, 24th line from bottom, for “hard grape,” 
read hardy grape. 
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